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THE IDEA OF SPACE. 1 

IN the present discussion of this subject three main questions 
will be considered. The universality of the space form and 
the function which it fulfills in consciousness will be first taken up ; 
though these are distinct problems, they cannot be entirely sepa- 
rated in treatment. We shall then proceed to ask whether space 
is objective. 

Is space an universal form of conscious experience ? It is very 
important to notice that it is an universal form of adult experi- 
ence. The correctness of this view is not, indeed, admitted by 
all psychologists ; many who agree that space is the form of sight 
and touch maintain that the other senses are non-spatial. Yet 
surely the testimony of consciousness leaves no room for doubt- 
ing that, at least in adult experience, all sense data are present in 
extensive form. 

Let sound be considered as a crucial instance. " No one," 
says Mr. Spencer confidently, " will allege that sound has any 
space attributes." Such a view has some justification in the fact 
that the sense of hearing seems to differ widely from the ' geo- 
metrical ' senses of sight and touch. Yet, on the other hand, we 
find that sounds are located in definite parts of space. Further, 
they are not located in mere points ; they have volume. It is 
said that their apparent voluminosity is due to their being asso- 
ciated with visual or tactual experiences ; but this explanation 
implies the significant admission that in our mature experience 

1 Read in somewhat changed form at the joint meeting of the Western Philosoph- 
ical Association and the Western branch of the American Psychological Association 
in Iowa City, la., in April, 1903. 
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s.ounds are extensive. As to their non-geometrical nature, it 
must be remembered that the ear is practically incapable of move- 
ment ; were the ear as mobile as the eye, it is probable that sounds 
would assume more of that character which makes visual space so 
eminently geometrical. 

Similar arguments apply in the case of the other senses. 

It is not enough, however, to recognize the spatiality of the 
experiences which are sensuous. All experience is alike in this 
respect. There is no concept of the intellect which has not ex- 
tensity ; it is vain for the transcendentalist to look for one that 
has it not. If it is not at once apparent in the concept, the reason 
probably is that another form of it than that really given is 
looked for. When a concept is used, the mental content may 
consist of the word that stands for it, or of some obscure feel- 
ing : in such cases the extensity of the word or feeling is alone 
to be considered ; for it may be present while the extensity of the 
objects to which the word applies may not be thought of. 

A misconception must be guarded against. When it is said 
that space is the universal form of the human experience known 
to us, it is not meant that it is the same in all the varieties of that 
experience. Kant spoke of space as a form into which all sense 
data are received. But there is not one universal space ; there 
are many spaces, having distinct qualities and being perceived by 
distinct faculties. 

The difference between the space of vision and that of touch 
received the special attention of Berkeley. He says : " There is 
no resemblance between the ideas of sight and things tangible"; 
again, "visible figure and extension have been demonstrated to 
be of a nature entirely different and heterogeneous from tangible 
figure and extension." Any one who compares the visual sen- 
sations which he receives from an object with those which it gives 
him through the sense of touch, must approve the doctrine of 
Berkeley. 

What, it may be asked, is to be made of the similarity of the 
two senses in respect to the forms they present ? Is not a tan- 
gible square one with a visual square ? Do not the same mathe- 
matical principles apply to both ? 
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The concept ' similarity ' is convenient ; yet if it refer, as some 
metaphysicians claim it does, to an element identical in the things 
it relates, it cannot be used in the present case. Reflection 
shows that in the spaces of sight and touch there is not to be 
found an element or part identical in both, or even completely 
alike in both. To quote Berkeley once more, there is not "any 
such thing as one idea, or kind of idea, common to both senses." 

Nor can it be said that mathematical principles represent a 
universal space that takes concrete form in the diverse spaces. 
The principles are universals ; but their universality is that of 
symbols gotten by reflection. They are not an identical element 
in the various spaces ; they are not incarnated in them ; they 
may not be the counterpart of anything in any one of them. 
They exist only in the mind of the geometrician. The numbers 
of arithmetic are applied to objects of every kind, but no one is 
now Pythagorean enough to regard them as anything more than 
mental abstractions. If the psychologist should give a defini- 
tion of sensation, he would not suppose that the idea in his mind 
as he gives the definition is an identical element in all the forms 
of sensation ; all that he has reached is a formula convenient for 
his abstract observations. Likewise, the laws of geometry are 
convenient formulas ; they are not found in the visual experience 
or in the tactile experience, but in the intellect reflecting on 
these experiences. 1 

It need not be shown in detail that what has been found to 
hold in regard to touch and vision, holds in the case of the other 
senses. While each one is spatial, each one is unique, and its 
uniqueness is manifested even in its spatial character. The dis- 
tinctions in experience are still finer. Sense is simply a name to 
cover a multitude of similar experiences ; and even as between 
the senses, so between the parts of the area of each, the principle 
of diversity demands recognition. And, moreover, we must rec- 
ognize the diversity that obtains between individual human beings. 

When, therefore, we speak of space as the form of our experi- 
ence, we must not forget that it is a general term that covers the 
varieties of living experience. 

1 On the relation of geometry to visual and tactile space, cf. Dunan, Thhrie psy- 
chologique de Vespace, Chap. vi. 
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We must now ask whether, if space is the universal form of the 
experience known to us, it was the form of human experience 
from the beginning, or was acquired at a certain stage in the 
evolution of the individual. Again, if it is the universal form of 
human experience, is it the universal form of all consciousness ? 

It is probable that these questions can be best answered by- 
determining the function of space in conscious experience. 
Empiricists and nativists have debated whether the spatial form 
is derived from non-spatial elements ; but even their controversy- 
seems to find its chief significance when it is regarded not so 
much as an attempt to solve the problem historically, as an 
attempt to make out the function of space. If we can find what 
this function is in human experience, we shall probably be in the 
best position for deciding whether it is constant in all conscious- 
ness. We turn therefore to this problem, which is important for 
many other reasons than its relation to the questions just raised. 

It is a problem which has not received direct discussion to an 
adequate extent. Yet it has aroused some attention. Hegel 
says that space is the abstract universality of nature's out-of-each- 
otherness x ; and so far his account of it has its value. His treat- 
ment of the subject is less satisfactory when he proceeds to point 
out that the tridimensional character of space rests on the Begriff 
with its three moments. For he cannot find in the three dimen- 
sions any marks which would render it possible to show the cor- 
respondence with the moments of the concept ; and has to content 
himself with saying that the dimensions show no difference, but 
merely unterschieden sein sollen. Fichte * is nearly in accord with 
Hegel in the view that space is out-of-each-otherness. He traces 
it to the necessity of distinguishing one intuition from another. 
Yet he is careful to state that this distinguishing has to do with 
things, not with qualities, such as red and sweet, or degrees of 
pleasure and pain. Ulrici also holds to the view that space means 
discrimination. In and with the distinction of sensations, he says, 
is " that moment in them implicitly posited which on its coming 

1 Encyklopadie, \\ 254, 255. Cf. Trendelenburg, Logische Untersuchungen, Vol. 
I, pp. 229, 230. 

2 Werke, Vol. I, pp. 395, ff. 
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to consciousness, to representation, we term space or spatiality. 
For space is in truth the universal beside-each-otherness of ob- 
jects, real and ideal, as their universal form of existence ; this 
beside-each-otherness is immediately given therein that they are 
distinguished from each other." J 

Clear light is thrown on the problem when we consider the 
significance of the controversy, already referred to, between the 
nativists and empiricists. Not so much perhaps is to be learned 
from the psychological nativists, however correct their contention 
may be ; they assert that our original experiences have extensity 
without inquiring what this extensity means. In respect to this 
question, the arguments of the empiricists are more instruc- 
tive. It seems clear that the main purpose of their school, 
from Condillac to Spencer, has been to show that the spatial 
form arises with the coexistence of distinct ideas. 2 This is the 
meaning of their effort to make clear that a succession of ideas 
can be converted into a coexistence of ideas. It is a necessary 
characteristic of the succession that the states in it are separate 
and distinct ; when these states, while preserving their distinct- 
ness, can be represented as coexisting, they form a spatial series. 
This coexistence of distinct conscious states, the empiricist seems 
to say, is space. 

There are difficulties in the way of this view, that discrimina- 
tion is the spatial function, which must not be forgotten. It 
seems possible for the spaces of touch and sight to coincide ; the 
spaces of the other senses also seem capable of a similar union. 
Ulrici says that we separate the color of any object from its hard- 
ness in a spatial way ; the color is the surface which rests on 
the body constituted by the hardness. But this statement seems 
scarcely true to the facts of our consciousness ; the hardness 
seems to begin with the color. Moreover, this union seems to be 
possible not only in the case of the sensations of disparate senses, 
but in the case of diverse experiences of one sense. Looking 
at a white sheet of paper, one can, while seeming to retain that 

1 Leib u. Seek, Vol. I, p. 238. 

2 This purpose is sometimes lost sight of ; thus Bain lays emphasis on the muscular 
sense as yielding the idea of room. Yet in some parts of his discussion, Bain is in 
accord with the empiricist tradition. 
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sensation of whiteness, imagine on this same surface the color 
of, say, a rose. Are we not, then, able to distinguish two con- 
scious states without separating them spatially ? In the presence 
of this objection, we must remember that the qualities which coin- 
cide do not retain their original character, but by their blending 
form a new quality in a new space. The case is not one of asso- 
ciation of ideas ; there is a chemical synthesis in which the origi- 
nal qualities are lost. To return to the illustration of the color 
and hardness, it is not a color that is seen, it is a hard color ; 
it is no longer a hardness that is felt, it is a colored hardness. 
The two qualities are, at most, different aspects of each sentient 
unit ; these units are distinguished from each other and hence 
they are separated spatially. Further, while we may speak of 
different aspects, we find that just in proportion as we distinguish 
them, do we separate them spatially. 

It may be asked, does the musical scale form a spatial series ? 
Or do hunger, sleepiness, and the sound of the wind form such a 
series ? Yes, in so far as the data are distinguished from each 
other. But they may be fused into a complex conscious state, 
and then there is the more or less vague extensity of this new 
quality. 

Discrimination, then, is the function of space, or space is the 
discriminating function of thought. It is the holding of one from 
its other. Space is simply this thought and nothing else. Or, 
since the term discrimination may be taken to indicate a highly 
developed mental condition, it may be better to say that the 
primal extensity means simply a diversity of conscious states, a 
multiplicity which is not yet numbered, an out-of-each-otherness 
which is not yet, so to speak, conscious of itself. 

It is to be distinctly noted that not only is spatiality a principle 
of sense, it is a principle of all thought. Space is the discrimi- 
nating thought ; it is analysis. The judgment is, in the genial 
German language, the Urtheil. Even the Greek Logos comes 
from the word meaning to lay out in order. What is of more 
importance, it is the aim of science, as the positivist tells us, to 
state all phenomena in terms of coexistence and succession, or 
space and time ; and time, let it be added, resolves itself into a 
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spatial representation. And if our judgments present not merely 
the relations of phenomena, but the metaphysical interpretations 
of them, the spatial form is still present. There may seem to be 
more in judgments than a mere subject and mere predicate in 
juxtaposition ; with subject and predicate there may blend mus- 
cular feelings, feelings of repulsion, or other feelings ; so-called 
' universals ' also may fuse with them. Yet an examination of 
the judgment always discloses its elements in spatial relations. 
Lange 1 has shown that all that is apodictic in formal logic, is 
such because it is based on the intuition of space. 

Not that space is, as Lange claimed, the supreme synthesis. 
It is analysis even more than synthesis. Or, rather, it means the 
diversity of the absolute experience, a diversity which does not 
conflict with the continuity of that experience ; it means a mul- 
tiplicity in which, nevertheless, no one is sundered from its other. 

Logic and mathematics both deal with this form of intuition. 
Mathematics deals with it in its abstractness. Logic seeks to in- 
dicate the methods for presenting the qualitative manifold in an 
ideal or conceived system of relations of coexistence and succes- 
sion. 

Space can now be seen to be a vital activity of thought. It is 
not a rigid form, it is a living function. Hence it is that the spaces 
are not all alike, but show different modes of this function. More- 
over, spatial discrimination is of varying degree ; there is an evo- 
lution of space. This is manifest not only in the characters of the 
different senses ; it is also found in the increasing refinement which 
is exhibited in such a sense as vision, and in the abstract ideas 
of the intellect. 

Now that we have determined the function of space, we have 
to indicate the bearing of our conclusion on the closely associated 
problem of the universality of space. Must we not say that 
since space means diversity of conscious states, and since diver- 
sity is a principle so all-pervasive, spatiality is characteristic 
of all conscious experience ? And if it should be maintained 2 
that diversity means a compound state, and that there might be, 

1 Logische Studien. 

2 Hume, e. g., says that our idea of space is compounded of parts which have in 
themselves no extension (Treatise, Bk. I, Pt. II, Sec. 3). 
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if not in human experience yet in some possible experience, a 
state of consciousness so simple and uniform that it would be 
without extent, it must be pointed out that probably it would 
have this appearance only when taken in isolation from its en- 
vironment. For at least of human experience it is true that in 
its spatiality, as in other respects, it is fully intelligible only as 
part of a larger context ; and the hypothetical state referred to, 
if it is at all possible, is probably to be understood as a constitu- 
ent of the absolute experience, in which it would possess the 
spatial character. 

Let the metaphysical question regarding the objectivity of 
space be now considered. It is the view of unreflecting common 
sense that the individual has an intuition of an objective space 
that exists apart from his perception as an independent reality. 
A similar conception is entertained by natural science. Opposed 
to this view, is the revolutionary theory of Kant that space, while 
a necessary form of the faculty of sense, has no counterpart in 
the realm of things-in-themselves. In one form or another this 
doctrine has many adherents. Even if it be maintained, as it is, 
for instance, by Lotze, that the spatial order in which we repre- 
sent things is a counterpart of an objective order, it may still be 
held that the objective logical order is not spatial ; space is only 
our subjective way of apprehending it. 

This doctrine of the subjectivity of space is in one sense true. 
My space is mine and it is not my neighbor's. It is very difficult 
to learn this lesson, but it is indispensable that it be learned if there 
is to be any right understanding of the metaphysical problem be- 
fore us. A man seems to look into space and see his neighbors 
about him, and the trees, the sun, the waters, and the immensity 
that holds all and is beyond all. But it is not so ; in this space 
which he sees his neighbor does not dwell, nor are sun and tree 
and river to be found in it. The space is the space of his sensa- 
tions. The sensations may be proved to be in some sense ulti- 
mately due to other things, but they are not these things. It 
is his conscious experience that constitutes this immensity and 
fills it ; in what seems so vast and all-comprehensive he has not 
escaped from himself. 
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May not space, however, be, as certain idealists claim, one 
and the same in the many individual minds, gaining through this 
identity its apparent reality and objectivity ? This view ignores, 
at the outset, the fact of the multiplicity of the subjects that 
think space. A's space is not B's or C's, and the utmost that 
can be asserted is not that the thoughts of these three are one, 
but that they are exactly alike. 

But there are reasons for regarding space as subjective, in the 
sense that it is unique in each individual. It may be that in 
amount the space of one percipient is unlike the space of any 
other. It is known that in the visual perception of the individual 
the distance stretches out when regarded with inverted head, and 
that the area of an object shrinks or expands, according as it is 
looked at with one eye or with two. And in two individuals 
there may be a similar disparity of spaces ; to an intelligence 
which could embrace both, the one space might correspond with 
the other only as the scene looked at with the naked eye cor- 
responds with the same scene looked at through an inverted 
telescope. 

Again, we have already seen that there are variations in the 
intrinsic character of the individual space ; the space of one sense 
is not that of another. Since the world is a world of intelligences 
with diverse experiences, it may be inferred that a similar diver- 
sity exists between the spatial forms of one individual and 
those of another. For space is too vitally connected with the 
qualities which are admitted to vary from individual to individual 
to be one and the same for all. If one man is deaf and thinks 
in visual images, while his neighbor is blind and thinks in images 
of sound, what correspondence is there between their spatial 
ideas ? This is a gross illustration of the differences that obtain. 
The theory that space is common to all minds must be regarded 
as on a par with the view that colors and sounds are the same 
for all. 

The space relations that are perceived show the same diver- 
sity. There is a diversity between the two eyes of one individual. 
In the confusion of double images, which of the two is to be 
singled out as representing the one space ? What of the other 
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space which is left? Likewise the double images and other 
illusory perceptions vary from individual to individual with the 
variations in their visual apparatus. The perceptive forms of 
space are, in the finest analysis, peculiar to the individual. 

There is a further reason for maintaining that space is subjec- 
tive, though the argument is likely to appeal only to those who 
have been emancipated from subjective idealism. The space of 
the human mind cannot be the space of the objects which are 
supposed to be represented in it. A man looks upon tree and 
river, and the space in which he thinks them to exist is visual. 
Tree and river may, in their objective natures, be forms of con- 
scious experience, but if they are, can we suppose them to be 
gifted with the visual faculty and so to be conscious in forms of 
visual space ? Unless we can attribute this faculty to them, the 
space of the observer is alien to their constitution. If it be 
maintained that they are not conscious existences, the visual 
space of the spectator must be still more entirely foreign to their 
nature. 

It may seem that the space of the mathematician is constant. 
But it can readily be seen that mathematicians do not agree in 
their mental imagery. It is the laws of coexistence that have 
the constancy of the abstract formula. The mathematician deals 
with these in their abstractness and represents them by symbols. 

In short, space is not a mere form identical in all minds or 
even alike in them. It is a living function, and shows the mani- 
fold variety and individuality of living things. There is no space 
which is not subjective} 

But from another point of view space is objective. It is given 
in subjective experience, and we must remember that in the uni- 
verse, so far as it is knowable, there is nothing but subjective 
experiences. And since the universe is made up of these, it fol- 
lows that they are all objective. Subjective experiences are 

1 Even Mr. R. B. Haldane, writing of " Professor Miinsterburg as Critic of Cate- 
gories " {Mind, April, 1900), objects to the view that there is a possible object for 
every subject. " My visual impression of a locked gate is just as much within my 
own consciousness as is my impression of annoyance at the prospective trouble of 
having to climb over it." " No experience of mine, whether external or internal, 
can really be shared by any other. ' ' 
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facts, and so are objective. The spatial form which belongs to 
them is, therefore, objective. The souls or the conscious states 
which constitute the universe, are a multiplicity of extended ob- 
jects. 

Objections may be urged against such a conception. It may 
be said that it is as absurd to maintain that the soul is extended 
on the ground that it thinks extension, as it would be to maintain 
that the soul is red on the ground that it perceives redness ; the 
soul is to be distinguished from the objects of its cognition, and 
the thought of redness is not a red thought. But though the 
objection seems plausible, it will be found to be true that the ob- 
jects of cognition, so far as given in cognition, are not to be dis- 
tinguished from the soul. The proposition 'the soul is red,' 
seems absurd only when a pigment is thought of as something 
separate from consciousness, and the soul is likewise regarded as 
a surface abstracted from thought. As a matter of fact, the red- 
ness is not in objects ; it is a state of consciousness. The quali- 
ties of things are given to us in terms of our conscious life. The 
mind which sees red is in that act red. And, in the same way, 
extension is an idea or a conscious experience, and therefore the 
thought of extension is an extended thought. To quote Mr. F. 
H. Bradley, " The idea of the extended has extension, the idea of 
the heavy has weight, the idea of the odorous has smell." ' 

It may still be claimed that, though space is a form of thought, 
it is thought that has produced it, and thought cannot be sub- 
jected to its own categories. But if thought is regarded as pre- 
sented in any conscious experience, it must be recalled that 
there is no part of that experience, not even a concept, however 
abstract, which has not the spatial form. If, on the other hand, 
thought is regarded as something other than conscious experi- 
ences and never apprehended in them, it is an agnostic doctrine 
of the soul that is being resorted to ; and whatever might be de- 
cided regarding such agnosticism, even the acceptance of it would 
not invalidate the conclusion that the soul, so far as it is consti- 
tuted by conscious experience, is extended. 

It may still seem that there must be a spaceless thought to 

1 Mind, N. S. iv, 1895, p. 21. 
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synthesize the discrete manifold of space. But it must be pointed 
out that space is not a mosaic of little spaces ; it is a continuous 
whole. The conception of it as a manifold of separate parts is 
an abstraction due to reflection, which cannot be presented in its 
purity even to reflection. Transcendentalism makes the mistake 
of taking one aspect of sense experience, its unity, apart from its 
other aspects ; and then, because this unity seems to be wanting 
in these other aspects, its original presence is attributed to a sep- 
arate, a priori, synthetic factor. 

But, it may be asked, if conscious states are extended, what is 
their size ? What is the cubic contents of an emotion of anger ? 
How many inches in an aesthetic appreciation ? It certainly 
seems at first sight repugnant to apply spatial terms to some of 
these forms of being. Yet if we remember that all our percep- 
tions are subjective conscious states, the same repugnancy should 
be justified in the case of all of them, even of what is seen or 
touched. The visual image of the table is a subjective conscious 
state, and to speak of its inches is to measure what constitutes 
part of the soul by comparing it with another conscious experi- 
ence, that of the foot-rule. It is to be noticed, moreover, that 
we have learned to measure what is tactile and what is visual 
largely because, first, we have learned by the help of ' local 
signs ' to give definite position to the sensations of these two 
classes ; and, secondly, we can by the use of our hands put one 
surface upon, or alongside, another. These special methods are 
not, so far as men have discovered, applicable to the emotions. 

An important conclusion follows in regard to the Absolute 
Being ; the absolute must have the attribute of extension. We 
must hold this even if we regard the Absolute as somehow tran- 
scending finite consciousnesses and contemplating them. In so 
far as this contemplation is directed to spatial experience, it must 
be taken to share in that spatiality. If we are constrained to re- 
gard the Absolute Being as existing in the universe of finite states 
of consciousness, and as identical with them, it is, if possible, still 
more obvious that it is extended. The omnipresence of God is 
more than a figure of speech ; in Him we have our being, and the 
extensity of our conscious states means also the extensity of His 
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life. It may be thought possible to evade this conclusion by the 
supposition that the Absolute is the law of laws, or the highest cate- 
gory, or the ultimate synthesis. But such a theory overlooks 
the facts with which we are acquainted, and passes into a hypo- 
thetical realm ; it ignores our consciousness of extensity in its 
account of another form of existence ; it makes the Absolute a 
reality alongside other forms of reality. But the Absolute must 
in some way be all the forms of reality, not that which merely 
explains our states of consciousness, but that which is these 
states ; and, therefore, in so far as they constitute its being, it is 
extended. 

The inference from the perception of extensity to the extensity 
of the human mind and of the Absolute Being, is one that seems 
simple and inevitable, yet philosophers have been unwilling to 
draw it ; it has been one of their cherished beliefs that spirit is 
not in space and should not have any spatial attribute applied to 
it. Perhaps this belief, like not a few other cardinal errors in 
philosophical systems, can be traced to Plato. He inherited 
from earlier thinkers the distinction of being and not-being, atoms 
and the void. For him the world of objects, so far as it was 
material, was the world of non-being or the void or empty space. 
In contrast with this unreality was the realm of ideas ; it was 
natural to conclude that the ideas were non-spatial. Aristotle 
taught that the world is limited in space, and that God, the abso- 
lute "form" is not in space. At the beginning of the modern 
era, Descartes gave vivid expression to the modern sense of the 
contrast between spirit and matter, declaring that these are two 
substances distinct in nature, and that, while thought is the 
attribute of spirit, the attribute of matter is extension. It was 
thus indicated that the attribute of extension, which applies to 
matter, has no reference to thought. Even Spinoza, while main- 
taining the proposition that God is an "extended thing," tries to 
show that it is only the space of the imagination which is divis- 
ible. It has been the common view of later thinkers that spirit 
is non-extended ; to affirm the opposite is thought to be proper 
only for those who are incapable of philosophy, or who uphold 
an " unspeculative materialism." 
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Yet there have not been wanting those who have maintained 
that space is an attribute of spirit. The doctrine was held by- 
many of the Greek fathers. It was held likewise by Henry More 
and Jonathan Edwards. 1 To come to more recent views, the testi- 
mony of Mr. Bradley has already been cited in regard to the 
human mind ; yet it should be added that Mr. Bradley qualifies 
his view by saying 2 that, while " here and there " the soul " has 
features which are extended," it is quite impossible to " predicate 
extension of the soul, when the soul is taken together and as 
one." Among writers in recent times no one has maintained the 
extensity of spirit with greater boldness than Ulrici. He holds 
that a consciousness of extension is an extension of conscious- 
ness, and regards the opposite view as a contradictio in adjecto? 
Nor does he hesitate to speak of space as an attribute of God, 
though, indeed, he reminds us that God cannot be thought of as 
existing in space in the sense in which one finite object is sur- 
rounded and conditioned by other objects. 4 

It should be noted that to a large extent these conclusions 
hold, whatever account is given of the origin of the space idea. 
Reference has already been made to the empirical view that space 
is not an original element of consciousness, but is derived from 
non-spatial elements. But whatever the origin of the space idea, 
it is not to be denied that it is now a fact of consciousness ; and 
the principles are valid in regard to it, that a consciousness of ex- 
tension is an extension of consciousness, and that the Absolute 
Being, in so far as the consciousness of extension is comprehended 
in it, is extended. No account of the genesis of the space idea 
explains it away. Should it be proved by more careful investiga- 
tion that there are in human and other minds elements which are 
non-extended, it would still have to be recognized that these 
minds and the absolute mind have " features," to use Mr. 
Bradley's expression, which are extended. 

The conclusions reached in regard to the objectivity of space 

1 "The Early Idealism of Jonathan Edwards," by H. N. Gardiner, Vol. IX of 
this Review, p. 580 and note. 
''■Mind, N. S. iv. 1895, p. 231. 

3 Leib u. Seele, Vol. I, p. 236. 

4 Gott ». die Natur, p. 664. 
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may be summarized. There are spatial states of consciousness ; 
space is a conscious experience, and can be nothing else. On 
the other hand, the universe, so far as it is knowable, is made up 
of conscious states, which are probably, like ours, spatial. The 
universe of objects has therefore spatiality. In this sense, space 
is objective ; only in this sense can it be objective. 

If this view is correct, the line is indicated along which to look 
for answers to other philosophical questions regarding space. 
Let these be briefly considered. How are the various finite per- 
ceptions related to each other ? May we not answer that they are 
related as the parts of any individual perception are related ? 
Does not the absolute consciousness contain them all, as the in- 
dividual consciousness contains its members ? Yet with a differ- 
ence. In the space of the adult individual, there is the distinction 
of right and left, up and down, here and there ; these are the 
marks of his finite purposes. In the Absolute such distinctions 
are not present save as particular elements in an individual mind. 
Of the absolute relation we may suppose the mind of the child 
to give more nearly a type. 

Is space infinite ? It can be seen that, if we think merely 
of abstract space, we may extend it as far as we choose. It is 
only our own mental creation and we may keep up the work of 
creating till we are exhausted. It is to this space that Hegel's 
expression " spurious infinite " applies. The theory of Kant 
also has reference to this subjective activity. He says that spatial 
forms cannot be said to exist until they emerge in the experience 
which is the maker of them ; we cannot therefore speak of space 
as being finite or infinite ; we can only go on extending it indefi- 
nitely. And Kant is right, if attention is restricted to the sub- 
jective experience of the individual. But the case is entirely 
altered, when we consider that the question refers to the extension 
of the absolute consciousness in which all finite consciousnesses 
subsist. The world is a world of things-in-themselves, and these 
things-in-themselves are conscious experiences. They do not 
depend for their existence on their emerging in some spectator's 
experience ; and the question arises, Is there an infinite number 
of them ? When a world of finite things so constituted is con- 
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sidered, the failure of Kant's treatment of the problem and the 
futility of Hegel's sarcasms are equally apparent. The solution 
of the problem may be impossible. We may well believe that 
there is an infinite number of intelligences in the universe, and 
that there is thus an infinite extension of conscious states. But 
to prove this we must appeal to experience, and, in the nature of 
the case, a finite experience does not contain the means of proof. 
However, to say this is not to fall back on the Kantian position, 
for Kant said that experience makes the extensity which exists ; 
what is said here is that experience in dealing with the not-self 
has to do with that which is given in the extensity of other con- 
scious states. 

It must be added that we have no positive conception of in- 
finity. We have merely a symbolic idea to indicate the fact that 
whatever limit is set, we pass beyond it. The infinity of univer- 
sal, which some idealists have so confidently contrasted as 
genuine with the false infinity of extension, is simply the infinity 
of indefinitely wide applicability. In itself the universal is a par- 
ticular finite experience ; and the claim that it is infinite is due 
to the fact that there is smuggled in alongside of it the idea of 
the number of cases to which it may be referred. The recent 
attempt of Professor Royce x to illustrate infinity by recurrent 
operations of thought does not show that we have any genuine 
idea of the infinite ; there is simply a purpose so formulated that, 
however many steps we take, we are no nearer its full realiza- 
tion ; and seeing the nature of the process we designate it by 
the symbol of infinity, a symbol which is, however, still a finite 
idea. 2 

Is space infinitely divisible ? Space is a conscious state, and 
can be divided, as Hume showed, just so far as the conditions of 
consciousness permit. How small the extension of a conscious 
state may be, is a matter to be determined by observation. 

As to the infinite divisibility of which mathematics treats, it is 
to be remembered that, in dealing with abstract number, we can 

1 The World and the Individual, Vol. I, Supplementary Essay. 

8 It may be pertinent to the inquiry to point out here that the abstractions of arith- 
metic and geometry show no tendency to infinite processes except under the living 
purpose and manipulation of the mathematician. 
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carry division as far as we choose. We may use a billion or we 
may use infinity as the denominator of a fraction whose numera- 
tor is one. But in such cases we are dealing merely with sym- 
bols. Geometry and physics make use of the conception of the 
infinitely small, but only in ideal constructions. We cannot 
draw an inference therefrom to the actual world. In our experi- 
ence, it is clear that the perceptive spatial content cannot be 
divided into an infinite number of infinitely small parts. If we 
may judge from analogy, we ought to have a similar conception 
of those conscious states which must be regarded as constituting 
the physical world, if this world exists ' in ' such a form of 
thought as space. 

Has space more than three dimensions ? Let it be remem- 
bered that space is not a vast somewhat into which men are 
looking, and in which they may some day find an additional di- 
mension. Space is a form of perception ; and thus the first ques- 
tion is whether in any human perception there are given more 
than the three dimensions of volume. There is no record of any 
human perception which has more than three dimensions. It is 
true, that, with acuter observation, the character of our percep- 
tions changes ; and it may be that the space of human perception 
will one day change to one of four dimensions. The supposition 
is probably absurd ; yet there may not be ground for asserting 
that it is absolutely illegitimate. Are there intelligences other 
than human, whose form of perception is a space of more than 
three dimensions ? There may be such ; and it may be further 
supposed that, should they affect a human being, it would be 
necessary for him to explain the phenomena of his experience by 
reference to a space of more dimensions than his own. He could 
not, indeed, represent to himself such a space, but he might be 
obliged to recognize that it was not the space of his perception, 
though he could speak of it only in symbolic terms. That there 
are such forms of space, no one has shown. It is probable that 
the conception of n dimensions has merely a symbolic value, 
bearing to the real world a relation similar to that borne by the 
conception of negative quantities. 1 

1 Cf. Schubert, "The Fourth Dimension," in Mathematical Essays and Recrea- 
tions. 
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How is the space of our perceptions related in its dimensions 
to the space of the objects perceived? If such a problem be 
ever solved, it will be by a comparison of the perception which a 
man has through, say, sight, with the image of the part of the 
brain associated with that perception. He is able to see vast 
areas ; when he turns to look on this perception from the ex- 
ternal view point of physiology, he finds a small piece of nervous 
substance. It may be that our senses dwarf things. Hume 
says 1 that the "defect of our senses is that they represent 
as minute and uncompounded what is really great and com- 
posed of a vast number of parts. . . . The difficulty lies in en- 
larging our conceptions so much as to form a just notion of a 
mite, or even of an insect a thousand times less than a mite." 
Hume's acute remarks are full of suggestiveness as to the nature 
of the forms of being which seem to us so minute. Yet though 
the senses may diminish the appearance of things, this defect is, 
perhaps, in a practical way, of advantage to us, by enabling us to 
sustain relations to a wider environment. 

In conclusion, bringing together what we have learned regard- 
ing spatial function and spatial objectivity, we may indicate a fur- 
ther significance that space has in the cosmic process. Space, 
we have seen, means discrimination or diversity of experience, 
and its evolution means that the elements in experience gain in 
definite individuality. When we take a comprehensive view of 
the development of life or of the absolute experience, we may 
similarly expect to find an increasing distinctness and differentia- 
tion in the relations of the individual experiences which it con- 
tains. " Moral progress is, in sum and substance, the gradual 
discovery of the individual." 2 Mr. Spencer finds the process of 
evolution to mean an increasing differentiation and heterogeneity. 
That is, when in the absolute experience two finite forms of ex- 
perience are thought as distinct or heterogeneous, they are ipso 
facto thought as out of each other ; and in the evolution of ex- 
perience the out-of-each-otherness becomes more distinctly con- 
scious of itself. Walter Smith. 
Lake Forest University. 

i Treatise, Bk. I, Pt. II, Sec. I. 

2 James Seth, Ethical Principles, sixth ed., p. 325. 



